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unchallenged, and analysis was sometimes pushed farther. But
they continued to be widely held and frequently expressed
during these three centuries; this is in part due to the fact that
the theory of mercantilism was favourable to a dense popula-
tion and that at a later date the physiocrats came to a similar
conclusion about the benefits of density. Thus the 'common-
sense' views of politicians were apparently supported by obser-
vation and received approval from those concerned with theory.

The mercantile theory was the product of reflection upon
the birth and growth of nationality. Local organization and
local economic regulation was being replaced by state-wide
organization; large and compact national organizations were
coming face to face with one another, and between them was
commercial rivalry and competition, since they often pursued
ends between which there was no accommodation. Under
these circumstances it was held that states must make and keep
themselves secure in the realm of trade. For this purpose it
came to be thought that each nation must obtain as large a
quantity of the precious metals as possible; if they could not be
produced within the territory of the state, they must be obtained
by exchange. To obtain them goods must be manufactured at
home; and if more goods were sent out of the country than were
brought in, the difference would be paid in gold and silver.
Therefore a large population was required to produce the
articles that were to be exchanged.

Mercantilist authors almost invariably advocated a large
population. Sir William Temple wrote: CI conceive the true
and original ground of trade to be great multitude of people
crowded into small compass of land.'1 In the opinion of Sir
Charles Davenant

people are the real strength and riches of a country; we see how
impotent Spain is for want of inhabitants, with their mines of gold
and silver, and the best ports and soil in the world; we see how power-
ful their numbers make the United Provinces, with bad harbours,
and the worst climate upon earth. It is perhaps better that a people
should want country, than that a country should want people.

1 Sir William Temple, Works (1770), vol. i, p. 183,
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